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TIME  FOR  LOVE 


The  intima*e*story  of  America’^ 
greatest  soprano! 


Cap’n  Henry  pilots  Mary  Lou 
^  to  finer  radio  reception 

rF  tJrU  p  -and  charts  a  course  for  * 

WcMn  i  EVERY  RADIO  LISTENER  J 


USED  TO  BE 


FOR  THE  REAL  JOY  OF  RADIO  PUT  IN  NEW 
RCA  MICRO-SENSITIVE  RADIO  TUBES 


Tintex 

•  KEEPS  YOUR 
SUMMER  APPAREL 
ALLURING! 


Dresses  .  Supers  .  Scarfs 
Stockings  ■  Slip,  .  Men's  Shirts 
Blouses  .  Children's  Clothes 
Curtains  •  Bed  Spreads 
Drapes  •  Luncheon  Sets 
Doilies  ■  Slip  Carers 


•  GAY  NEW  COLOR  FOR  FADED  APPAREL  • 


ADMIRING  eyes  follow  the  smartly  dressed  woman. 

.  During  the  romantic  summer  days  your  apparel 
must  be  bright  .  .  .  fresh  .  .  .  gay  in  color.  And  that’s 
why  you  need  Tintex  ...  to  restore  faded  colors — or 
give  new  colors — to  everything  you  wear.  It’s  so  easy, 
so  quick.  You  simply  "tint  as  you  rinse”! 

Millions  of  smart  women  depend  on  Tintex  to  keep 
apparel  color-fresh  .  .  .  home-decorations  bright,  too. 
They  find  it  such  an  economy  .  .  .  for  Tintex  costs  only 
a  few  cents  and  saves  dollars. 

Try  Tintex  today.  See  its  perfect  results — results  that 
only  professional  work  can  equal.  There  are  35  bril¬ 
liant,  long-lasting  colors  from  which  to  choose! 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors 
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HE'S  RADIO'S  VAGABOND  BARD 

Wade  Booth  ran  away  from  home  because 
he  didn't  want  to  go  to  Quaker  meetings 


WHEN  you  were  a  kid  and  had 
to  beat  rugs  when  you 
wanted  to  play,  or  cut  the 
lawn  when  your  favorite  movie  hero 
was  playing  at  the  corner  theatre, 
did  you  dream  of  running  away  to 
romantic  lands  to  seek  adventure 
and  live  the  lives  in  the  story  books  ? 

Well,  that’s  just  the  dream  Wade 
Booth,  the  “Singing  Stranger”  of 
NBC,  had  when  lie  was  a  tiny  tot. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Wade  did 
just  that — packed  up  his  duds  and 
went  to  sea.  He  had  visions  of 
treasure  hunts,  of  moonlight  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  water,  of  strange  ports. 
It  wasn’t  that  he  wanted  to  get  away 
from  work  at  home,  but  that  he 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  his  parents 
making  him  go  to  church  so  often. 

“The  captain  told  me  I  would 
make  a  good  sailor  but  a  better 
singer,”  said  Booth,  “so  I  wrote  my 
mother  saying  I  would  come  back 
home  if  I  didn’t  have  to  go  to 


Quaker  meetings  and  sing  church 
son?s  when  company  called.” 

Once  home.  Wade  tried  awfully 
hard  to  be  contented.  But  he  couldn’t 
get  rid  of  his  restlessness.  It  was 
summer,  the  schools  in  his  home 
town  of  Philadelphia  had  closed  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  practice 
music,  and  Wade  was  too  active  for 
only  that. 

So  one  night  after  he  had  seen, 
for  the  fourth  time,  a  light  musical 
comedy  given  by  a  small  stock  com¬ 
pany,  he  walked  up  to  the  manager 
and  asked  for  a  job. 

“What  can  you  do?  Shift 

scenery?”  the  manager  asked. 

Yes,  Booth  could  shift  scenery. 
“But  I’d  rather  sing,”  he  confessed. 

“Sing?  You  sing?  Well,  let’s 
hear  you !” 

Booth  sang  “Home  Sweet  Home," 
got  a  job  and  left  home  "ever  more 
to  roam.” 

Since  that  time  Wade  Booth  has 


Wade  Booth  (above)  the  "Singing  Stranger,"  calls  himself  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  He's  on  the  Blue- Jay  program  over  NBC. 


IN  EVERY  STEP 
GRIFFIN  ALLWITE 
for  ALL  white  shoes 


GRIFFIN  ALLWITE  gives  a  “new 
shoe”  finish  that  lasts.  Doesn’t  cake, 
crack  or  discolor  .  .  .  will  not  rub 
off  on  clothes  or  upholstery  .  .  . 
and  actually  cleans  as  it  whitens. 

Step  out  smartly  with  GRIFFIN 
ALLWITE.  Use  it  on  all  white  shoes, 
fabric  or  leather.  Buy  it  for  as  little 
as  10c  ...  in  the  convenient  ready- 
mixed  bottle  or  the  economical  tube. 
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FAOEN  BEAUTY  AIDS  at  IO* 
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POOR  LITTLE 
CELEBRITIES 
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FIRE! 


CHICAGO! 

May,  1934! 

For  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  it  had  failed  to 
rain.  The  midwest  was  parched  and  sere.  The  populace 
choked  amid  swirling  dust  storms,  burned  under  a  blazing 

Came  a  scorching  Saturday  afternoon  culminating  a 
week  of  terrific  temperatures.  Hordes  swarmed  to  the 
beaches.  Uncounted  thousands  piled  into  cars  and 
headed  for  the  country.  A  half  million  householders 
scanned  the  cloudless  sky  and  got  out  sprinklers  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  their  gardens  and  lawns. 

A  sight-seer  sped  along  the  43rd  Street  viaduct  travers- 
14 


spied  the  small  blaze  and  rushed  to  spread 
the  alarm.  High  winds  from  the  southwest  fanned  the 
flames  and  they  were  soon  roaring  down  upon  him.  He 
barely  escaped. 

You’ve  read  the  stories  in  your  newspapers.  You  knc 
that  a  square  mile  of  Chicago  was  laid  waste  by  the 
'blazing  devils  that  sprang  from  that  motorist’s  cigarette. 
But  you  don’t  know  the  story  I’m  going  to  tell. 

“Chicago  is  afire!” 

“The  World’s  Fair  is  burning.” 


f 
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*ADIO,  science's  greatest  gift  to  humanity,  checks  a  holocaust.  Read 
this  throbbing  story  of  heroism  and  trigger-quick  fire-fighting 


“ 

"Sm" “afternoon1  By  HUBERT  S3  Radio’kS 

.  .  ren’t  true.  But  thcv  went  winging  into  tin  sky.  f  iff-rhity 

ZlarbeetodtTnotOUberfortrayd"or  ACKERMAN  {j™pj 'thousand  cool^pois  totprinl 
lid  aTob  that 'day0t Si^job r/iri  fact.  .  tour'd  the 

Soon,  every  piece  of  fire  apparatus  in  all  the  city  was 
THE  fire  broke  out  a  few  minutes  after  4  o'clock.  At  at  work.  Outlying  engine  houses  were  stripped  of  men 
■  4:30  Station  WAAF  of  the  Daily  Drovers  Journal  dial  and  machines.  A  spark  or  an  explosion  anywhere  now 

“s'SnS'SStHlIUiHX tjr?  S'«r."^SSiSrfQSgSa.£*»  Tl”4*<lqa,T- 

jft «  rais  srswasttraft 
tearJ53TJsat  .as  ser.'s  asrc.?  s.  b  rsu 

.«>  S*~  «er.  “™!  »"  Pi  jW*  *  ta”  >«  ««  P*  ppmm  ”  -i!1" 
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miss  radio: 

RADIO  STARS  Magazine  Inaugurates  its  First  Annual  "Miss  Radio"  Searcl 


(Above)  Beauteous  Diana  Chase,  Miss  Radio  of 
1933.  (Right)  Rosemary  Lane,  pretty  runner- 
upper  last  year  and  (extreme  right)  Leah  Ray, 
another  who  almost  walked  away  with  the  laurels. 
Both  Rosemary  and  Leah  will  be  contestants  again 
this  year  in  the  nation-wide  choice  for  Miss  Radio. 


Who  is  the  most  beautiful  radio  enter 
tainer  in  America?  RADIO  STAR: 
Magazine  starts  a  coast-to-coast  ante 
border-to-border  search  for  this  year' : 
broadcasting  queen.  With  your  help 
we  will  find  her.  Read  the  rule 
and  join  the  hunt! 


WE  want  a  real  radio  queei 

an  honest -to-gosh  all-wool 
and-a-yard-wide  Miss  Radii 
of  1934. 

Radio  Stars  Magazine  is  going® 
find  her.  With  your  help,  if  you’n 
willing.  If  you're  not,  step  aside  at 
let  them  help  as  want  to  help. 

For  several  years  now,  there  ha: 
been  a  puffing  and  blowing  in  sundr* 
parts  of  the  country  which,  when  thB 
dust  cleared,  revealed  that  some  busyH 
. ,etv  J 


body  or  other  had  picked  a  likelyH 
looking  lass  and  named  her  Misfl 
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Signal!  Action!  The 
mike  is  on!  And  here 
you  see  them  at  work 
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Do  you  want  to  marry  the  right  man?  Irene  Rich 
tells  you  how  to  profit  by  her  mistakes 


I  RENE  RICH  has  made  mistakes. 
|  “Well,”  sez  the  wisecracker, 
“everyone  has.  That's  why  they 
put  erasers  on  pencils.” 

But,  Irene  Rich  has  married  hers. 
Three  of  them — on  three  separate 
occasions,  and,  while  she  has  no  am¬ 
bition  to  run  an  Advice  to  the  Love¬ 
lorn  column,  she  is  willing  to  recount 
her  experiences  so  that  what  she  went 
through,  matrimonially  speaking,  may 
not  happen  to  you  ready  for  a  venture. 


First  of  all,  she  warns  against  the 
gentleman  who  is  “the  life  of  the 
party.”  As  a  matrimonial  bet,  of 

“I’ll  never  forget  one  particular 
morning  of  my  life,"  declared  Miss 
Rich.  “It  stands  out  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  beacon  light.  My  husband  and 
I  had  been  out  until  the  wee  sma' 
hours.  He-  had  been  the  gayest  of 
the  group.  You  know,  the  sort  who 
is  still  going  strong  when  everyone 
else  is  wilting  on  the  vine  1 

"Several  of  the  girls  had  gushed, 
'Isn’t  he  wonderful  ?  Doesn’t  he  ever 
get  tired?’  ‘No,’  I  felt  like  moaning, 
’that’s  the  pity  of  it !’  But  I  held  my 
tongue — and  my  peace. 

“Well,  it  was  at  breakfast.  I  was 
about  to  pass  out  from  utter  fatigue. 
I  drank  some  black  coffee  to  keep 
going.  My  husband  appeared — bright 
and  gay ;  well  gay  anyhow.  He  began 
the  line  which  I  now  knew  by  heart. 
It  didn’t  sound  so  bad  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  but  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  it  was  pretty  poor.  I  tried 
to  answer  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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7 HE  handsome  chap  above  is  one  of  those  four 
popular  Lombardo  brothers  who  used  to  play  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  dance.  And  were  even  willing  to 
reduce  the  charge  when  the  refreshments  were 
swell  and  if  they  danced  with  the  guests  during 
solo  numbers.  Those  were  the  days  “When  You  Wore  a 
Tulip”  and  “Margie”  were  hot  numbers. 

Shortly  after  this  they  adopted  the  tag  of  "Royal  Cana¬ 
dians,”  (you  know,  of  course,  that  they  are  all  front  On¬ 


tario)  and  started  on  their  way  to  success.  Enlisting  the 
help  of  several  others  they  became  a  full-fledged  band  and 
radio  soon  recognized  their  worth. 

The  band  works  hard  on  its  programs  and  quarrels  I 
heatedly — but  good  naturedly — over  new  arrangements.  I 
Guy  is  the  final  arbiter  and  the  Royal  Canadians  merge 
into  perfect  harmony  when  he  waves  his  violin  bow,  such  l 
is  the  power  of  this  musical  personality  on  whom  you  I 
can  depend  to  give  you  the  kind  of  dance  music  you  crave.  I 
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(Left)  Madame  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 
as  you  see  her  today  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  -  unconquerable.  Sons  and  fortune 
have  been  taken  from  her,  yet  gallant  faith 
and  courage  fill  this  great  woman's  days. 
(Right)  Doing  four-a-day  vaudeville  ap¬ 
pearances  on  her  sixty-ninth  birthday. 

HERE 


IS  COURAGE! 


B  y  DOR 


AT  seventy-three,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
i  Heink,  mother  of  eight,  grandmother 
of  eleven,  great  grandmother  of  four, 
is  singing  once  a  week  over  an  NBC-WJZ 
network  and  planning,  seriously  planning, 
to  go  on  a  world  tour  that  will  include 
even  the  dark  regions  of  Africa. 

In  heaven's  name,  why? 

Her  press  agents  will  tell  you  that  it 
ts  because  she  is  a  soldier’s  daughter,  and 
that  she  must  die  as  she  has  lived,  booted 
and  spurred.  They  will  tell  you  that  she 
is  like  some  magnificent  war  horse,  who 
"IKV  having  known  the  scent  of  battle, 
can  never  leave  the  field  when  the  smoke 
of  war  is  in  the  air. 

And  they  are  telling  the  truth  as  far 
as  they  go.  But  the  thing  they  will  not 
tell  you  is  that  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  lost  all  her  money  in  the  depression 
and  that  today  she  is  struggling,  like  you 
and  I,  to  make  a  living. 

When  you  first  hear  of  it,  it  seems  the 
most  tragic  story  in  radio,  this  story  of 
a  woman  who  knew  the  most  bitter,  heart¬ 
breaking  poverty  all  her  life  and  struggled 
des^rately  to  earn  ]>eace  and  serenity 
for  herself  and  her  family,  and  then  when 
she  was  almost  seventy,  saw  everything 
she  had  worked  for  washed  away. 

But  when  you  meet  Schumann-Heink, 
you  realize  that  it  is  absurd  to  pity  her. 

T  dare  say  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
who  needs  your  pity  less.  For  though  all 
her  money  was  lost  in  the  crash,  though 


albert 


her  life  has  been  one  of  the  most  tor¬ 
turous  suffering,  she  is  today  radiantly 
happy.  She  is  happy  because  she  has 
discovered  what  so  few  of  us  learn  in 
life:  that  the  fortunes  of  business  may 
wipe  away  all  the  money  we  strive  to 
accumulate,  that  time  may  dim  the  most 
golden  voice  and  the  loveliest  talent, 
that  children  may  disappoint  one  and 
break  one’s  heart,  yet  there  is  always  one 
thing  left  of  which  nothing  can  rob  us — 
the  spirit  we  build  up  through  the  years, 
and  fortunate  for  us.  if  that  spirit  is  as 
unconquerable  as  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink’s. 

In  1926  Ernestine  said  she  would  sing 
two  more  years  and  then  retire.  She  felt 
that  she  would  have  made  enough  money 
by  then  to  take  care  of  herself  and  that 
incredibly  large  family  of  hers.  During 
her  heyday — and  it  was  a  mighty  long 
heyday — she  made  about  $150,000  a  year. 
And  never  was  she  an  extravagant 
woman,  but  quite  the  opposite,  in  fact. 

In  1928  she  made  her  farewell  concert 
tour.  She  was  not  trying  to  fool  the 
public  when  she  called  it  a  farewell  tour. 
“After  this  season,”  she  said,  “I  think 
it’s  time  for  an  old  lady  to  retire.  I  don't 
want  to  keep  on  singing  when  people 
say,  ‘Oh,  I  wish  she  would  stop.’  ” 

p\ID  you  see  her  in  her  last  appearance 
,  'u  opera  in  1929,  when  she  played 
Erda,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  in 
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(Above)  Madame  Schumann-Heink  with 
Wiley  Post,  round-the-world  flier,  greet 
Lelia  Roosevelt  on  her  arrival  in  Los  Angeles. 


the  grind  of  the  four-a-day,  making  vaudeville  appear¬ 
ances  all  over  the  country  with  Roxy  and  his  gang.  She 
gave  thirty  performances  in  a  single  week  at  the  Roxy 
Theatre  in  New  York.  And  all  she  had  to  say  was,  “I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  work.  I  make  my  living.  I  sing 
my  best.  And  the  people  who  hear  me  like  it.  You  get 
closer  to  people  on  the'  vaudeville  stage.  They  are  warmer. 
And  you  can’t  imagine  how  much  that  means  to  a  senti¬ 
mental  old  lady  like  myself.” 

Most  opera  singers  would  have  judged  it  a  terrific  come¬ 
down  to  sing  in  vaudeville,  in  the  four-a-day,  but  not 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  She  just  went  on  with  her 
work,  never  whimpering  over  her  hard  lot,  never  crying 
over  what  might  have  been. 

I  T  would  be  a  chaotic  world  indeed  if  such  courage  and 
I  faith  and  selflessness  were  not  rewarded  somehow. 
Work  was  all  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  asked.  And 
work  she  got.  She  had  always  said  that  radio  was  a 
glorious  thing  and  that  even  if  it  ruined  every  one  of  her 
concerts,  she  would  still  thank  heaven  for  the  discovery 
of  the  marvelous  force.  And  the  radio  moguls  turned 
right  around  and  asked  her  to  act  as  operatic  counsel  for 
NBC.  In  1930  she  sang  on  the  Enna  Jettick  Melodies, 
making  seventeen  appearances  on  that  program. 

That’s  why  the  story  of  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
the  woman  who  began  again  at  sixty-nine,  is  not  and  can 
never  be  a  sob  story.  She  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  happiest 
women  alive  today.  Happiness  is,  after  all,  a  state  of 
mind.  She  never  thinks  about  herself  at  all,  only  about 

If  you  should  start  to  add  up  all  the  things  Ernestine 
has  done  these  last  few  years  since  the  depression  hit  her, 
you’d  find  a  great  many  remarkable  deeds.  Time  and  again 
she  has  sung  for  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
With  no  cameras  clicking,  no  newsreels  grinding,  she  has 
gone  out  •  into  the  hospitals  and  sung  simple  heart-felt 
songs  for  soldiers  who  have  known  only  pain.  She  has 
laughed  with  them,  jollied  them,  tried  to  cheer  them. 

30  _ 


(Above)  These  fortunate  young  lassies,  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Zelda  with  the  famous  diva  are 
her  very  proud  young  granddaughters. 


Always  has  she  regarded  the  veterans  as  her  boys.  This  Ml 
is  not  a  pose  with  her,  for  you  see,  during  the  war  she  I* 
had  four  of  her  own  hoys  fighting  on  the  American  side  I 
and  one  son,  August,  who  joined  the  German  navy  before  I 
America  went  into  the  war.  How  her  heart  must  have  I 
bled.  How  it  must  have  been  torn  in  the  conflict ! 

“I  want  America  to  win,”  she  said,  her  eyes  wet  with  I 
tears,  ‘‘but  still  I  can’t  help  praying  that  August  may  1 
return  to  me  alive.  I  mean  to  be  loyal  to  America,  hut  I  I 
can’t  help  praying  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  can  I?”  I 
And  then  there  came  the  heart-breaking  day  on  which  I 
she  was  told  that  August  had  lost  his  life  when  the  I 
German  submarine  of  which  he  was  commander  was  sunk.  J 
But  still  she  went  on  singing  on  platforms  and  on  street  I 
corners  and  in  soldiers’  camps.  “America  gave  me  every-  j| 
thing  I  have,”  she  said,  “and  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  1 
for  it.” 

THE  American  soldiers  loved  Ernestine  Schumann-  a, 
Heink  so  much  that  they  honored  her  son  and  played  jfl 
taps  for  him  who  had  died  in  the  German  navy.  In  return  1 
she  deeded  her  $250,000  estate  near  San  Diego  to  the  dis-  { 
abled  veterans  of  Minnesota. 

To  the  soldiers  to  whom  she  gave  her  home  she  said,  * 
“You  have  honored  me  by  calling  me  mother.  You  hon¬ 
ored  me  by  honoring  my  boy  who  died  on  a  submarine.  || 
He  may  have  killed  some  American  boys,  but  he  could  not  I 
help  that.  It  was  war,  you  know.  But  you  honored  him.  I 
That  is  why  I  give  you  Grossmont.  I  love  you,  that  is  I 
why  I  do  this.  I  will  love  you  until  the  Great  Commander  I 
calls  me.” 

They  all  love  her  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  know.  One  I 
evening  Madame  Schumann-Heink  went  alone  to  a  theatre  I 
in  New  York.  As.  she  was  leaving,  a  man  stopped  her  I 
and  demanded  grimly,  "Give  me  your  purse,  old  lady  and  1 1 
make  it  snappy.” 

Her  first  reaction  was  not  fear,  but  anger.  "Why  H 
should  I  give  you  my  purse?”  she  asked. 

Just  then  another  man  slipped  (Continued  on  page  S3)  1 
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(Above)  The  Westerners.  Back  row,  I.  to  r.,  Allan  Massey, 
Louise  Massey,  Milt  Mabil;  front,  Dott  Massey  and  Larry  Well¬ 
ington.  (Above,  right)  Joe  Kelly,  master  of  ceremonies. 


Along  with  Life  and  Gaiety  grim 
Death  rides  the  air  paths 


SUICIDE! 
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(Lett)  Irving  Berlin,  the  popular  song  writer,  with  his 
Ellin  Mackay.  (Middle)  Berlin  writes  romantic  songs 
the  ocean,  but  when  he  goes  swimming  it's  always  in  a 
(Right)  Back  in  1926— the  newly  married  couple  take 
along  the  lamous  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City. 


By  BLAND 
M  U  LHO  LLAN  D 


LOVE 


He  says  it  with  music.  Irving  Berlin,  I  mean.  His 
loves  and  his  sorrows,  his  unescapable  loneliness  and 
his  pleasures,  these  you’ll  find  in  his  songs. 

Lately  on  the  Gulf  Motor  Oil  programs,  when  he  sang 
some  of  his  songs  popular  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  Irving  Berlin  must  have  awakened  to  many 
memories — he  must  have  seen  again  a  beautiful,  young 
bride  dying  .  .  .  sleepy  soldiers  standing  for  inspection  .  .  . 
the  grand  premiere  of  a  great  theatre  ...  a  girl  at  the 
shore  watching  him  out  of  soft  blue  eyes.  He  must  have 
heard  again  the  first  cry  of  his  first-born.  For  these  are 
some  of  the  things  of  which  Irving  Berlin  has  sung. 

However,  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

He  began  life  as  Israel  Baline.  Izzy  Baline,  really.  He 
was  not  much  more  than  a  baby,  only  four,  when  he 
crouched  by  a  Russian  roadside  to  watch  tongues  of  fire 
lick  at  the  dark  as  if  they  would  consume  the  night  itself. 
And  when  dawn  came  at  last,  where  those  flames  had 
leapt,  the  poor  little  Baline  house,  like  the  rest  of  the 
village,  lay  in  ashes. 


That  night  is  Irving  Berlin’s  earliest  memory.  That 
night  and  the  stench  of  the  ship  in  which  a  few  days  later 
he  and  his  mother  and  father  and  brothers  and  sisters 
came,  steerage,  to  America. 

Is  it  strange  then,  coming  as  he  does  from  a  persecuted, 
hunted  people,  that  so  many  of  his  songs  should  sound  a 
deep  cry  of  loneliness?  “Nobody  Knows  and  Nobody 
Seems  to  Care,”  "When  I’m  Alone  I’m  Lonesome,”  “All 
by  Myself,”  “What’ll  I  Do?”  “All  Alone.”  And  a 
dozen  more  besides.  Always  has  he  been  lonely.  Even 
when  living  with  his  large  family  crowded  into  three 
small  rooms  in  New  York’s  teeming  Ghetto.  For  loneli¬ 
ness  lies  within  the  heart. 

By  the  time  he  was  eight,  he  was  peddling  a  bundle  of 
evening  papers  under  his  skinny  little  arm.  And  long 
after  midnight  came  home  to  drop  pennies  into  his 
mother’s  lap. 

At  fourteen  he  realized  his  earnings  had  not  increased 
proportionately  with  his  years  and  where  there  is  need, 
such  as  the  Balines  knew,  those  who  do  their  share  must 
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Irving  Berlin  rose  from 


SONGS 


a  singing  waiter  in  a 
cheap  cafe  to  marry 
one  of  the  richest 
daughters  in  America. 
He  has  known  heart¬ 
break,  suffering  and 
finally  happiness  — of 
these  he  sings 


SALE 


reproach  the  one  who  fails  in  this  respect  even  though  the 
reproaches  remain  unspoken. 

And  so  he  ran  away. 

Cantor  Baline,  before  he  died,  had  trained  his  Izzy's 
voice  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  because  he  had  wanted  him 
to  sing  in  Temple-.  Izzy  sang  now,  hut  not  in  Temple. 
He  sang  in  beer  saloons.  And  the  pennies  thrown  at  hint 
he  gathered  up  and  counted  quickly  to  see  if  there  were 
enough  to  pay  for  a  bed  in  a  flop  house  and  a  meal  in  a 
beanery. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  he  held  his  dark  head  high 
and  his  thin  shoulders  straight.  For  after  the  way  of  men 
he  could  face  his  pride  again — he  was  paying  his  own 
way,  poor  though  it  might  be. 

"Pelham  Cafe,”  said  a  new  sign  over  a  Chinatown  door¬ 
way.  To  the  initiates  of  this  section,  however,  the  place 
was  known,  more  aptly  if  less  elegantly,  as  ‘‘Nigger 
Mikes.” 

Izzy  Baline  went  to  work  there  as  a  singing  waiter.  “It 
was  at  ‘Nigger  Mike’s,’  ”  he  will  tell  you  ’’that  I  wrote 


my  first  song-  In  collaboration  with  the  piano  player.  We 
called  it  ‘Marie  From  Sunny  Italy.’  We  were  forced  into 
writing  it  by  our  competitive  spirits  because  the  singing 
waiter  and  piano  player  in  a  cafe  across  the  street  wrote  a 
song  which  became  a  hit. 

“Our  song  was  anything  but  a  hit.  Our  profit  on  it 
was  thirty  odd  cents.  Which  surprises  me  now  as  much 
as  it  did  then.  But  for  a  different  reason.” 

Success  began  to  filter  to  Izzy  Baline.  Imperceptibly 
at  first.  He  wrote  other  songs  and  signed  them  “I.  Berlin.” 
Berlin  was  about  the  pronunciation  folks  gave  his  real 
name  anyhow  and  he  had  it  in  his  mind  eventually  to 
discard  the  Israel  for  Irving. 

Back  in  the  Baline  household  to  which  he  returned,  able 
now  to  hold  up  his  end  of  things,  they  were  no  less  puzzled 
by  the  success  he  had  found  selling  words  for  songs  than 
they  once  had  been  by  his  lack  of  success  in  selling 
newspapers. 

The  day  Irving  Berlin  announced  that  he  wished  to 
write  the  music  as  well  as  the  (Continued  on  page  90) 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  TO  RADIO 


N  many  fields,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  radio,  flashiness  is 
often  mistaken  for  genuine 
talent.  The  man  of  great  but 
unspectacular  ability  is  some¬ 
times  neglected  in  the  mad 
scramble  for  fame. 

Such  a  man  is  Andre 
Kostelanetz  of  the 
Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

Only  recently, 
since  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the 
music  on  the 
current  series 
of  Chesterfield 
programs,  has 
the  armchair  list¬ 
ener  become  aware 
of  his  musical  wizardry. 

I  could  tell  you  of  many 
things  that  he  has  done  to  make 
the  presentation  of  music  more 
intelligible  to  the  family  fireside. 
I  could  catalogue  innovations 
and  experiments  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  you  and  me  getting 


more  joy  out  of  listening.  Many 
times,  our  pleasure  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  his  ceaseless  and 
restless  search  for  perfection. 
Yet,  more  than  likely,  you  have 
not  known  his  name. 

Presenting  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  three  of 
opera’s  most  fa- 
js  names, 
Rosa  Ponselle, 
Grete  Stueck- 
gold  and  Nino 
Martini,  he 
has  won  the 
respect  of 
those  who 
work  with  him, 
as  well  as  those 
for  whom  he  works. 
Because  he  has  la¬ 
bored  with  a  modesty 
equal  to  his  skill,  and  because  he 
has  brought  to  his  programs 
in  behalf  of  Chesterfield  Ciga¬ 
rettes  the  full  power  of  his  genius, 
RADIO  STARS  Magazine  has 
elected  Andre  Kostelanetz  to 
receive  this  month's  Award. 
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Would  you  like  an  attractive  8  by  10 
inch  color  portrait  of  Lanny  Ross?  All 
you  have  to  do  to  get  this  beautiful 
portrait,  which  is  Lanny's  latest  and  is 
suitable  to  frame,  is  to  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Picture  Editor,  RADIO 
STARS,  149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


The  cute  fellow  above 
is  Jack  Smart,  the  actor 
of  a  thousand  voices. 
You  can  hear  him  on  the 
"Hour  of  Smiles"  on 
NBC,  Wednesdays.  (Be¬ 
low)  Lois  Bennett,  soprano, 
was  the  "Mary  Lou”  of 
"Show  Boat"  until  recent¬ 
ly.  She  also  solos  on  the 
Hudson  program  at  NBC. 


he  was  a  church  soloist  in  Charlotte,  Washmgtjl 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and  that  he  owned  the  hi 
voice  on  the  “Sealed  Power  Side  Show”  broadc  I 
winter  on  NBC,  you’ll  understand  why  the  :l 
is  not  so  much  of  a  mystery.  His  name — Norman  '■ " 

I  OUISE  BARKLIE,  who  is  Sally  Ward  to  rJ 
•-  teners.  and  Fritz  Blocki,  playright  and  rad  I 
tinuity  writer,  were  married  April  28  in  Chicago.  I 
Ward  is  currently  featured  with  Don  Ameche  in  “ll 
tic  Melodies”  and  has  played  various  ingenue  tmr 
NBC  programs.  Fritz  Blocki  was  the  author  1 
English  version  of  “Yoche  Kalb”  which  lured  I 
Frohman  at  eighty  out  of  retirement  and  back  to  1/ 
way.  Blocki  also  wrote  “The  World  Between”  it  I 
De  Wolf  Hopper  starred.  His  best  known  rad  1 
was  “Chickie,”  aired  last  year  over  CBS,  Chicago.  Ik 
was  formerly  the  drama  critic  of  The  Chicago 
American. 

C  INGIN’  SAM  is  back.  Atlas  Brewing  Company  J  ' 
^  him  to  plug  Prager  Brew  over  CBS  for  then  I 
here’s  the  real  news.  The  day  he  was  signed,  he  if  r 
off  and  married  Helen  S.  Davis,  his  secretary.  1, 


0 


V 


KZ 


Alien  CBS  executives  at  Chicago  hear<l 

Sing.  they  tried  to  call  Sam  at  his  home  near  Rich- 
1,  Indiana.  The  Richmond  operator,  when  Chicago 
1  for  Harry  Frankel,  messed  around  for  several 
tes  looking  through  telephone  books  and  records  to 
his  phone  number.  Finally  she  reported  that  no  one 
y  he  name  of  Harry  Frankel  lived  there.  “Doesn't 
line  down  there  know  Singin’  Sam,”  said  the  Chicago 
■  “Singin’  Sam?”  repeated  the  operator.  “Why 
■  t  you  say  so  in  the  first  place.”  The  connection  was 
I  immediately  completed. 

(TOR  STEPHEN  FOX  recently  let  out  a  laugh  on 
■the  Ex-Lax  program  when  Announcer  Paul  Douglas 
II  the  commercial.  After  the  program  an  Ex-Ijx 


CRANK  PARKER,  a  protege  of  James  Melton,  is  now 
•  on  more  programs  and  making  more  money  than  Melton 
ever  dreamed  about. 


DATTI  PICKENS,  01 
*  name,  and  a  young  « 
vfully  lot 


trio  of  sisters  by  that 

together  an  awfully  lot  lately.  But  we  can’t  yet  report 
anything.  (Continued  on  paged 7) 
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Above)  Norma  Shearer  of  Hollywood 
>wes  a  lot  to  the  skill  of  the  Madame. 
Right)  Constance  Bennett  who,  you 
night  remember,  was  the  subject  of 
« tylvia's  first  broadcast.  They  say 
4;  Sylvia  was  Connie's  salvation. 


Madame  Sylvia's  advice  for  success 
s,  "Improve  your  appearance  and 
<ou  improve  your  opinion  of  yourself" 


(Right)  Here  she  is 
in  person.  Madame 
Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
and  radio  fame. 
You'd  never  know 
she  was  52  years  old, 
would  you? 
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THE  TRUE 
STORY  OF 

■fJeWdi' 

RISE 


(Bottom)  Phil  Harris  poses  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  on  a  country 
jaunt.  He's  fond  of  riding 
and  all  kinds  of  sports.  (Top 
left)  Out  in  San  Francisco  when 
Phil  beat  the  drums  and  drank 
gin  fizzes— yep,  that's  he  be¬ 
hind  the  tropical  scene,  the 
boys  called  him  and  Loffner 
boss  when  this  was  snapped. 
(Below)  Phil  takes  Bette  Davis 
of  moviedom  to  Hollywood's 
famous  Cocoanut  Grove. 
(Right)  And  this  is  popularity, 
sez  the  good-looking  leader. 
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SOWED  PLENTY.  AND  THEN  HE  REAPED  -  SIMOLEONS  AND  SUCCESS 
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GIANT 

Jackie  Heller  wanted  to  be 
a  pugilist  but  found  that 
singing  for  his  supper 


WHEN  you  hear  the  lyric 
singing  of  Little  Jackie 
Heller  in  your  loudspeaker, 
when  you  hear  him  singing  of  love 
and  romance  and  moonlight,  you 
don't  think  for  a  single  moment  of 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  prize 
ring,  do  you  ? 

But  this  same  Jackie  Heller,  who 
sings  so  soulfully  out  in  Chicago 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  came  very  near  to  being  a 
fighter.  A  real  honest-to-goodness 
pugilist.  He  was  headed  right  smack 
in  that  direction  when  something 
happened. 

You  see,  he  had  a  kind  neighbor 
in  Pittsburgh  who  took  a  great 
liking  to  him.  This  neighbor  had  a 
fine  gymnasium  equipped  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  punching  bags, 
skipping  ropes,  pulleys,  everything 
to  delight  a  kid  interested  in  boxing. 

On  a  June  day,  just  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  grammar  school,  Jackie 
received  the  happy  news  that  his 
neighbor  had  entered  him  in  an  ama¬ 
teur  boxing  competition  that  was 
only  a  few  months  off.  That  great 


day  came  at  last.  It  was  Little 
Jackie  Heller’s  first  fight — the  first 
of  more  than  thirty-five  bouts  that 
eventually  led  him  to  annexing  the 
A.A.U.  flyweight  crown  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  defending  it  successfully 
for  two  years  before  relinquishing 
it  undefeated. 

But  we  have  overlooked  telling 
you  about  his  neighbor.  He,  too. 
was  a  boxer.  In  fact  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  fighters.  His  name  was 
Harry  Greb. 

DURING  the  time  that  Jackie 
fought  as  an  amateur,  he  never 
neglected  his  duty  to  his  family  for 
there  were  quite  a  few  children  in 
the  Heller  family  and  the  older  ones 
had  to  help  earn  the  living.  So, 
several  nights  a  week  Jackie  would 
take  the  guitar,  that  he  strummed  so 
well,  and  play  and  sing  at  hole-in- 
the-wall  theatres  and  cafes  to  do 
what  he  could  towards  making  a 
few  dollars  to  lessen  the  burden  at 
home. 

One  (Continued  on  pope  96) 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF 


WGN-THIS  MID¬ 
WESTERN  GIANT 
NEVER  PULLS 
ITS  PUNCHES 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  STATIONS 


(Above)  Quin  Ryan  (left)  with  Rudolph  Valentino, 
movie  idol,  shortly  before  his  tragic  death. 


In  the  early  days  of  radio,  Vic- 
trola  records  made  the  music 
broadcast  to  you,  but  WCN  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  never 
played  a  record— for,  you  see, 
it  had  a  mechanical  piano 


By  CECIL 

B  .  S  T  U  R  C  E.S 

(Left)  The  WCN  studio  orches- 
tra.  It  has  its  own  private  mike 
—far  different  is  today  from 
those  old  times  when  there  was 
only  one  to  go  around  for  all  of 
their  various  broadcasts. 


Bryan  at  the  Scopes  Evolution  Trial,  Dayton,  Tenn.,  \91 
and  Clarence  Darrow  defending.  WCN  was  there,  t 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  STATIONS 


WGN-IT  HAS  CRADLED 
MANY  OF  RADIO'S  ELITE 

KFSfKS  sSSSSrSSS  *£ 

srs  sitting  sr: 
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OUR  CANDID  CAMERA 


(Above,  left)  In  real  life  these 

the  cart.  When  it  comes  to 
walking  home,  Mary  Livingston 
(Jack  Benny's)  and  Eve  Sully 
(Jesse  Block's)  prefer  to  ride. 
(Above,  right)  Howdy,  folks, 
howdy.  RADIO  STARS'  cd.- 
tor  Curtis  Mitchell,  presents  the 
Award  for  Distinguished  Ser- 

and  Annette  Hanshaw  in  behalf 


II 


(Above,  left  to  right)  Ralph  Dumke  and  Eddie  East, 
better  known  as  the  "Sister's  of  the  Skillet,"  Frances 
Langford,  pretty  contralto  and  Ken  Dolan,  her  manager, 
stop  in  the  Gateway  for  a  drink.  (Below)  Frank  Parker, 
NBC  tenor,  has  not  only  a  glass  but  a  whole  bottle  of 
Ballantine  Ale  between  broadcasts  at  the  studio. 


(Above)  It  matters  not  how  high  the  check,  but  how 
pretty  the  girl— so  Vincent  Lopez  smiles  and  pays. 
(Lower  left)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  O'Keefe  wait  for 
their  orders.  But  Walter  is  hungry  and  those  rolls  do 
taste  good.  (Lower  right)  Ben  Alley,  tenor,  will  have 
more  coffee,  waiter,  he  has  a  late  date  with  radio. 


THE  first  time  I  met  Lennie  Hayton,  the  yoii; 
orchestra  leader  of  NBC’s  Wednesday  night  “H  r 
of  Smiles,"  was  at  the  Ha-Ha  Club,  and  there  wa  1 
slim  blonde  clinging  to  his  arm. 

Last  week  I  saw  him  at  the  Onyx  Club  looking  i  j 
the  limpid  blue  eyes  of  a  showgirl  from  the  “Follies.’ 

"Girl  Crazy.”  That's  what  they  call  Lennie  Hayti. 
But  I  don’t  think  so.  I  know  Lennie  and  these  pictus 
that  paint  him  as  a  “ladies’  man”  and  a  “stage  dr 
Johnny”  aren’t  true.  Now  get  me  right.  I’m  not  p  - 
tending  that  young  Hayton  is  one  of  the  Rover  be  . 
But  in  spite  of  his  dapper  thread  of  a  moustache,  s 
heavy-lidded  eyes,  his  Hollywood  clothes  and  his  ni  t 
club  complexion,  I  stick  to  my  story. 

There’s  a  certain  streak  of  intense  loyalty  in  his  maki  i 
which  is  unique  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  he- 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  male  butterfly  who  flits  from  ( ; 
stay-up-late  place  to  another.  When  I  recall  the  rv 
things  he’s  done  in  the  name  of  friendship,  I  marvel  t 
the  fact  that  he’s  reached  the  top.  Several  times,  wl  i 
Lennie  was  just  another  pianist  looking  for  a  good  bre  , 
he  recklessly  tossed  aside  a  chance  at  fame  to  stick  b  > 
friend.  And  that  same  loyalty  cost  him  the  girl  he  lov  . 
But  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later. 

When  Lennie  was  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  ; 
could  earn  a  living  with  his  ten  gifted  fingers,  with  r 
impulsiveness  that  is  so  characteristic  of  him.  he  prompt  •" 
left  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  his  last  year  til 
determined  to  start  right  in  as  a  pianist.  But  where  v> 
he  to  get  his  first  break?  He  made  the  rounds  of 
booking  offices  but  never  got  past  the  frigid  stares  of  3* 


Blonde,  brunette,  redhead— you  see  them  clinging  to  his  arm,  yi  ' 
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Jimmy  Crier  plays  at  the  Biltmore  in 
Los  Angeles  over  NBC. 


•  Emery  Deutsch  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  writer  of  “Play. 
Fiddle,  Play."  Even  we  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  him  the  credit.  Now 
it’s  revealed  that  two  boys  of  the 
Bronx  did  it  and  merely  turned  the 
number  over  to  Emery  to  publish 
and  make  famous,  which  he  did. 


Scoop!  ''Play,  Fiddle, 
Play"  was  not  written 
by  Emery  Deutsch.  This 
and  other  gossip  here 


•  Leon  Belasco  was  a  recent  vis  i 
tor  to  Europe,  vacationing  an 
visiting  relatives  and  friends. 


•  George  Hall  has  been  doing  som 
vaudeville,  leaving  his  Taft  Hoti 
spot  in  Manhattan  for  the  firs 
time  in  three  years.  While  awa) 
Buddy  Welcome  and  his  “Nes 
Englanders"  substituted  at  th 
hotel. 


I 
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YOU’RE  ASKING  US 


•  Q.  Tell  us.  Unde,  is  Wayne 

s-gwSr 

kT"  — 


Have  you  any  unan¬ 
swered  radio  questions 
gnawing  at  your  brain? 
Well,  don't  let  them  get 
you  down.  Send 
the  Answer  Man,  RADIO 
STARS,  149  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City 


A.  Oh,  all  right.  Red  Davit 

^V^'b-nd 


Fncle.  C’m'ove 
Franl 


lots  of  you  wantec 
fL,m  Frank  is  really  of  Ita 

them  to  He  was  horn  in  New 


him,  just  as  long  as  3 
panionable  and  can  cook  thick 
juicy  steaks.  What  does  he  look 
like?  Well  he’s  a  good-looking 

eet  height  and  155  pounds  in  weight, 

two  inches  tall  and  weighs  112  pounds.  She  has  blue  eyes  His  eyes  are  gray  and  his  hair  is  black.  Frank  got  started 

her  out  for  a  good  time,  you’d  start  with  a  horseback  ride,  years  in  musical  comedies  which  included  “Li 
. .  " 

•  nQ'hSayenb%toymwhTisrilzy  Dan,  the  IV 

gSr^' 

me.  Unde  Answfr  Mm  was  it  Jimmy’s  birthday^party  •  Q.  Thanks.  We  now  think  you  shoul 

iSSISSS  23SS33& 

and  STASES' 


RADIO  STARS 


Dine  at  the 

Ke^R^rd  l 


Ritz  in 


your  own 


SftBtl 


ARS.  ALICE 


-Braa 

By  MR 

m^/ldSgli^Srigh.  PAICE  MUNROE 

rhatSpfests|ma^for|t_th^  appra.ate  too|  It  ,s  cai)ed 

•SSu-.ssar.vz:  KSSSHES-J 

umts&m  ■  -  ”  ”• 


r°There  ^is  one  dish,  M.  Diat 

s’HL’s/a  3 


FOOD  FIT 
FOR  KINGS 


RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  STARS 


Hot  Weather  Suggestions 

For  cooling  off  temper  at  finding 
some  programs  not  broadcast  as  we 

1 .  If  your  time's  not  Eastern  Day¬ 
light,  use  conversion  chart  below. 

2.  Underline  stations  you  hear 
best.  It'll  save  time. 

3.  Then  if  you're  not  cool,  we'll 
all  go  visit  Admiral  Byrd. 


PROGRAMS  DAY  BY 


1  ill  o 


A  FACT ! 

SCIENCE  ADVANCES  NEW  DATA  THAT  MAY  COMPLETELY 
CHANGE  YOUR  IDEAS  OF  CIGARETTES! 


Experience  of  Camel  Smokers  Confirmed 

Here's  a  basic  discovery  that  throws  new  light  on  our  past  knowl- 
restoration  of  the  flow  of  natural  body  energy. ..a  delightful  relief 


CAMELS  can 
literally  relieve  fatigue 
and  irritability 

Are  you  irritable. ..cross  and  fussy 
when  tired?  Then  light  a  Camel. 
As  you  enjoy  its  cool,  rich  flavor, 
you  will  quickly  feel  your  flow 
of  natural  energy  being  restored. 
That  "done -in”  feeling  drops 
away.  Your  pep  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  come  flooding  back. 

EFFECT  IS  NATURAL 
The  effect  is  produced  by  Camels 
in  a  wholly  natural  and  utterly 
delightful  way.  So,  whenever 
you  feel  run-down,  tired  and 
irritable,  just  light  a  Camel. 

You  can  smoke  just  as  many 
of  these  delightful  Camels  as  you 
want.  You  can  increase  your  flow 
of  energy  over  and  over  again. 
And  you  need  never  worry  about 
your  nerves.  For  remember: 
Camel’s  costlier  tobaccos  never  get 
on  your  nerves . 


CAMEL’S 

I  COSTLIER 

NEVER  GET 
YOUR  NERVES! 


"Get  a  LIFT,  with  a  Camel  !" 


RADIO  STARS 


i 

WGN  Never  Pulls 
Its  Punches 


'Wltf.  IS  SALLY 
Jutk  A  POPULAR 
SUMMER  DATE  ? 


Ivory  Soap 

9 9  **/JOO %  PURE  •  IT  FLOATS 
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Kmo  ctS  KixxfUhn,  {cthit.. 
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I  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS  I 


RADIO  STARS 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  STARS 


Frankly. . .  when  napkins 
harden  they  hurt ! 


RADIO  STARS 


Programs  Day  by  Day 


RADIO  STARS 
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OFF  TH€  AIR! 

Amos  'n'  Andy  have  gone  adventuring. 
They've  finally  guit  the  niche  in  radio  that 
has  been  theirs  so  long.  Kingfish  and 
Madame  Queen  and  all  their  fellow  citizens 
have  skipped  off  our  wavelengths.  Why? 
Aren't  they  selling  toothpaste  during  these 
New  Deal  days?  Is  the  public  tired  of  them? 
Or  are  they  tired  of  the  public? 

Each  month's  issue  of  RADIO  STARS  Maga¬ 
zine  brings  you  answers  to  questions  like 
these  . . .  answers  to  all  the  questions  about 
radio  stars  you  can  ask.  On  sale  every¬ 
where  .  .  .  ten  cents  the  copy. 
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DR.HAND’S 

Teething  Lotion 
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The  Band  Box 


¥¥i"^Z^2Z2 

WmSl 

was  written  by  A?  Goering,  the  Old  Maes- 

•°  TheaTummer  band  concerts  by  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  start  the  last  week  in 

this' year^may1" come  ’from  toe^m 

liiMim 

||p='£-~ 


’  > 

ISth.  Cole  and  his  lads  celebrated^-  gomg 


^dwestern^S^rge^ed 


YOU  CAN  BUY  BACK 
YOUR  YOUTH 


I  $60,000*  worth'nSofy  Tn.'t’rurnems3  when*" 

Byou  lICeanjoy  the™nTerts  more.  *TheJTave 
■  |a  $40,000  Stradivarius  violin  made  in  1725 
H  and  a  $20,000  Gttarnerius  violoncello  dated 
1-1692.  Both  are  from  the  Wurlitzer  col- 


tany  city,  that  he  would  resume  h: 


•  Morgan  L.  Eastman,  the  dean  of  Chi- 

,:v'  :X' 


Read  the  exciting  story  of  the  terror-fraught 
days  and  nights  during  which  Andre  Koste- 
anetz,  Columbia  conductor,  stood  his  ground 
n  the  face  of  hunger,  privation  and  shell  fire 
n  his  devotion  to  his  music.  In  September 
RADIO  STARS 


ff 


Win  out 

WITH  A  J 

CLEAR  f*  -T^ 

-E  J) 
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Little  Giant  Heller 


Take  Time  for  Love 
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Miss  Radio  of  1934 


Want  to  see  your  favorite  air  entertainers  in  print?  Is  there  someone's 
voice  that  brings  pleasure  to  your  ears  through  the  loudspeaker,  but 
whose  face  you  have  never  admired  in  reality  or  from  pictures?  Tell 
the  editor  of  RADIO  STARS  and  he  will  publish  photos  of  them 


TZ°?ri 


ed  by  her  p 
elf.  You  * 


$250.00 

For  a  Movie  Title 


Wanted:  a  suitable  title 
(or  RKO-Radio's  new 
picture  starring  Francis 
Lederer.  For  complete 
details  see  the  AUGUST 


:r  “Daddy.' 
end.  Only 


ROMANCES,  v 


f  SCREEN  ROMANCES  c 


in  its  field,  it  furnishes  hours  of  enjoyable  reading. 

Read  “  100%  Pure”  and  eleven  other  splendhTnew 
screen  stories:  THE  LIFE  OF  VERGIE  WINTERS. 
Ann  Harding.  John  Boles.  BABY.  TAKE  A  BOW. 
Shirley  Temple.  James  Dunn.  DOCTOR  MONICA. 
Kay  Francis,  Warren  William.  FOG  OVER  FRISCO. 
Bette  Davis.  Donald  Woods  THE  GREAT  FLIRTA¬ 
TION,  Elissa  Landi,  Adolphe  Menjou.  RETURN 
OF  THE  TERROR.  Mary  Astor.  Lyle  Talbot.  SOUR 
GRAPES.  Diana  Wynyard,  Clive  Brook.  CALL  IT 
LOVE,  Herbert  Mundin,  Pat  Paterson.  SIDE  STREETS. 
Aline  MacMahon,  Paul  Kelly.  THE  LOUD  SPEAKER.  Rav 
Walker,  Jacqueline  Wells.  PRIVATE  SCANDAL.  Mary 
Brian.  Phillips  Holmes 


ASK  FOR  THE  AUOUST  ISSUE  AT  ANY  NEWSSTAND 


SCREEN  ROMANCES 

THE  LOVE  STORY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN 


Savage 
excitement 
for  lovely 
lips! 


Want  excitement?  Real  excitement?  The  kind  that  comes  when 
admiring  hearts  beat  to  the  thrilling  tempo  of  the  monsoon?  You’ll 
find  it . . .  for  your  lips ...  in  the  iridescent,  savage  hues  of  Savage  ...  in 
the  opahclear,  entirely  pasteless  transparency  of  the  color  thus  imparted 
...  in  the  never-compromising  indelibility  of  Savage ...  in  the  utterly  vanquishing  softness  that  lips  just 
naturally  have,  the  longer  Savage  is  used !  Four  really  exciting  shades  .  .  .  Tangerine,  Flame,  Natural, 
Blush.  Select  the  one  best  suited  to  your  own  en¬ 
chantment  by  actually  testing  them  all  at  the  Savage 
Shade  Selector  displayed  wherever  Savage  is  sold. 

Large  Size  Savage  in  exquisite  silver  case, 


NEW,  REALLY  TRANSPARENT,  REALLY 


INDELIBLE 


LIPSTICK 


II 


THE 


